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. The Barrier Lifted 


CORNELIS HEYN 


You came, old friend, 
From Fuji’s fairy isle ; 
And stayed, good friend, 


Too short, too brief a while. 


You come, old friend, 
When night is dark and still ; 
And bring, kind friend, 
The same smile of good will. 


The world, old friend, 
Will say that you are gone: 
We know, good friend, 
That life and death are one. 
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GLEANINGS 


THE MEANING OF PESSACH 
Beryl D. Cohon 
From ‘Introduction to Judaism” 


The Jewish Passover is observed this year 
from April 6 to April 14, and we believe 
that our readers will be interested in reading 
of the celebration of the festival. The Editor. 

Pessach, or Passover, commemorates 
the emancipation of our forefathers from 
Egyptian slavery. From year to year we 
recall the story how Moses, by the help of 
God, freed our forefathers from the cruelty 
of the Egyptian taskmasters and made of 
our people a free nation consecrated to 
God eens 

Like all Jewish holidays, it begins with 
the evening of the first day, and, again like 
all Jewish holidays, it is observed at home 
and in the synagogues. 

Special services are held in the synagogtes 
on the eve and the morning of the first 
and the last days of the holiday. The 
prayers refer to the freedom that the day 
commemorates. The music, the prayers, 
and the sermons, speak of the Egyptian 
bondage and deliverance. 

But the most elaborate part of the ob- 
servance is in the home. On the first eve- 
ning of the holiday Jewish homes give the 
seder. This is a Hebrew word and means 
order—the order of the meal that is served 
to usher in the holiday. 

Of course, the table is especially deco- 
rated, and the father of the house is the 
master of ceremonies. Before him are 
several Pessach symbols. One is a platter 
with matzoth, which are unleavened bread. 
This is called in the Bible ‘“‘The Bread of 
Affliction,”’ because it reminds us of the 
hasty way our fathers left Egypt. ‘‘And 
they baked unleavened cakes of the dough 
which they brought out of Egypt. There 
was not sufficient time to leaven it, for 
they were driven out of Egypt and could 
not tarry, neither had they prepared for 
themselves any provisions.” 

Another Pessach symbol on the seder 
table is horse radish, and is a reminder of 
the bitter lives our fathers led in Egypt. 
The Bible tells us: “And they made their 
lives bitter with hard labor in mortar and 
bricks and in all manner of field labor.” 

Another Pessach symbol is a roasted 
shank-bone of a lamb, and this reminds us 
of the lamb that our earliest ancestors in 
Canaan used to sacrifice as part of the 
spring festival. 

Another Pessach symbol is charoses. 
This is a combination of apples, almonds, 
raisins, cinnamon, and wine. It looks like 
clay, and is meant to remind us of the clay 


which our forefathers used in making. 


bricks in the Egyptian brickyards. 
Besides these symbols there are two 

others: the hard boiled egg, which reminds 

us of the free-will offerings our ancestors 


brought to the Temple during the Pessach 
week, and wine, which reminds us of the 
sweetness and joy of freedom. On the 
table is also a large cup of wine for the 
prophet Elijah, who roams the world over; 
and visits every Jewish house on seder 
night. 

The father conducts the service, and is 
guided by a prayer book which we call 
Haggadah. This is a Hebrew word, and 
means “‘narration’”’—that is, it gives the 
story of Pessach. 

Besides reminding us of how we were 
slaves at one time, and how we were set 
free by Moses, the holiday teaches us two 
very important lessons. One is that 
right will triumph over might. The Egyp- 
tians were much stronger than the Israelites, 
they had strong armies and many horses 
and war chariots. But they were wrong 
in making slaves of people, and so they 
were defeated. This lesson is a very old one 
in Judaism, and the prophets preached it 
again and again. ‘‘Not by might nor by 
power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

The second lesson that Pessach teaches 
is liberty. We were born to be free and 
not slaves. Slavery is wrong as it is cruel, 
and no man has the right to enslave any- 
one else. Judaism has always taught this 
doctrine, and upon our Liberty Bell are 
inscribed words from our Bible: “‘Proclaim 
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liberty throughout the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 
+ # 
MAN’S HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 
J. H. Jones 


From an Easter address delivered in 1935 
at the First Unitarian Church, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The most astonishing thing about this 
Life Force on the earth is that it has finally 
brought forth a creature who is actually too 
big for this earth. For behold, from it 
there steps forth the dreamer, the philos- 
opher, the scientist, the poet and the 
prophet; all of whom declare that man is so 
complex and superior, that it doth not now 
appear what he shall yet be, and do, and be- 
come. Long ages ago man began to look 
about himself and to ask questions. He 
asked, Why am I here? How did I come 
to be here, and from whence did I come? 
The next question was, What am I here 
for, and what is to be the outcome of this 
life of mine? and then—most significant of 
all—Where am I going? And shall I ever 
reach an end? 

Man’s past and his present are not 
enough for him, so he consciously and 
hopefully lays hold upon the future. Take 
from him this hope, and you rob him of his 
courage, blur his vision, and clip the 
wings of his power. Take away this in- 
centive and you curb man’s intellectual 
momentum. Blast this ideal and this hope, 
and human progress will cease. 

Is it not true then, that Man’s hope that 
all the good there is in him is immortal, is 
the expression of a splendid self-respect? 
A self-respect that makes him too proud to 
deceive any man or woman; too just to take 
a selfish advantage of the calamities of the 
unfortunate; too merciful to exploit or 
oppress the innocent or the weak; and too 
sympathetic to hurt the incompetent and 
the defenseless. A_ self-respect which 
stimulates -him to speak and act with 
courage and honor and charity—here, and 
now, and for today—whether there is ever 
to be any future existence for him beyond 
this present existence or not. Such then 
is what seems to me to be the height of 
worth and dignity to which a man is 
raised—even in this earthly life—by this 
splendid dream, and by this compelling 
hope. 

Even with all this to his credit, still man 
may not dare to demand immortality as a 
reward for his merits. But may he not 
confidently hope for it—on the basis of his 
essential nature? A nature so full of 
magnificent possibilities as yet unde- 
veloped; so packed wtih ideals not yet 
reached; so replete with hopes as yet unful- 
filled? The power of man’s intellect begets 
this hope. The majesty of justice indi- 
cates this hope. The philosophy of evolu- 
tion implies this hope. The greatness of - 
human personality—or soul if you like— 
predicts its fulfilment. While the friend- 
ships and loves of the human heart Se 
its final consummation. 
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The Command Is Forward’ 


Frederick M. Eliot 


Exodus 14:15. “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward.” 


=)’ was a direct and vigorous word that came to 
4; Moses, the one he needed more than anything 
else. Apparently Jehovah had grown weary of 
the long series of appeals for help which had 
come to him from the man to whom had been given 
the task of leading the children of Israel out of their 
Egyptian bondage, and he felt that the time had 
come for Moses to realize his own responsibility in the 
matter, and assume the full burden of leadership. 
Why should the leader of that little company of 
refugees continually demand divine assistance, when 
he had in his own person the power to do the necessary 
things? Why should he ery to the Lord instead of 
speaking, with the authority of leadership, directly to 
the people? The moment had arrived for throwing 
upon Moses the full weight of his own responsibility. 
He was the leader of the people, and it was his business 
to lead them, even though they were ungrateful and 
constantly complained. He was the one to speak the 
word of command that should send them on their for- 
ward way. And Moses responded valiantly to the 
Lord’s command. 

The same kind of situation has arisen over and 
over again in human history, and it is likely to recur 
at frequent intervals so long as human nature keeps 
its present characteristics. Just as the people turned 
to Moses with bitter recrimination when they found 
that freedom from Egyptian slavery involved the 
hardships of desert travel, so do the people of today 
turn against their leaders when they discover that 
the millennium hasn’t arrived as quickly or as com- 
pletely as they foolishly expected it would; and just as 
Moses turned to Jehovah for the help which he ought 
to have provided out of his own inner resources, so 
do modern leaders seek for some outside assistance to 
excuse and replace their own weakness. It is so much 
easier to shift the responsibility to other shoulders, 
so much pleasanter to lay the blame for obvious 
failure at the feet of someone else! 

We Americans have repeatedly acted in this way, 
and at the present moment we are indulging in a 
mortifying exhibition of the sorry spirit which the 
children of Israel showed on the road out of Egypt. 
We make impossible demands of our leaders, we ex- 
pect miracles to be performed for our special benefit, 
and when we don’t get what we want we turn in bitter 
criticism against the men who have failed to “‘deliver”’ 


*Sermon preached at Mid-Western Convention of the Uni- 


»  tarian Laymen’s League, St. Louis, Mo., March 29. 


what we thought we had a right to get. We have 
fallen into the habit of expecting someone else to 
do for us the things we ought to be doing for our- 
selves, and this habit has sapped the strength of our 
self-confidence and largely destroyed our self-respect. 
We complain about the lack of leadership, and thus 
try to excuse ourselves for our own failures. 

Moreover, the same defect is revealed in many 
of our people who ought to be providing the leader- 
ship that is needed. We have apparently forgotten 
that leadership is not something imposed from above, 
in a miraculous and spectacular fashion, but some- 
thing which grows up from below in a natural and 
quiet way. There can be no leadership on a national 
scale unless there is a vast amount of leadership in the 
smaller areas and units which go to make up the na- 
tion. The army commander is helpless without the 
great number of company commanders whose leader- 
ship within their own small units creates the possi- 
bility of leadership for the army as a whole. Until 
each leader, all the way down the line from the top to 
the bottom, recognizes and accepts his own full re- 
sponsibility, we cannot hope for effective leadership 
on a great scale. So long as each leader cries out 
for help to those above him, instead of speaking 
his own word of direct command, we shall continue to 
flounder. 

All up and down the line in our national life—in 
politics, in business, in education, in social work—there 
is today an imperative need for the word which came 
to Moses from Jehovah: ‘“‘Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.’’ Why do you look to some power higher 
than yourself for the help which, if you were really 
doing the thing you are supposed to do, you could 
provide for yourself? Have you lost all your self- 
respect? Have you abandoned all your independence? 
Have you forgotten the daughters of the horse-leech, 
who could only ery, “Give, give’’? 

Fortunately, there are many signs that we are 
waking up to the danger into which we had fallen. 
We are beginning to see the end of the road which 
must inevitably be reached if we keep on in the direc- 
tion we have recently been traveling. We know that 
“it can happen here,’”’ and we are quite clear in our 
own minds that we don’t propose to let it happen. 
As soon as this conviction is shared by a sufficient 
number of people, we shall see a wide and deep revival 
of personal and local self-respect; and out of this 
renewed spirit of self-respect there will emerge a sound 
and trustworthy leadership, national in scope, for 
dealing with the increasing number of problems which 
cannot be successfully handled except on a national 
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scale, but based upon a firm foundation of local inde- 
pendence and local leadership. 


A Sense of Personal Responsibility 


In this renewal of the sense of responsibility and of 
leadership, the Unitarian churches of America should 
have a significant part; but the first essential is that 
we ourselves should hear and heed the word that 
came long ago to Moses. There must be among us 
a deep revival of the sense of personal responsibility 
which will create the leadership our churches require. 
It must be a matter of the most genuine gratification 
to every thoughtful Unitarian that the national Lay- 
men’s League is devoting itself so wisely and so 
constructively to this end. 

All charches share the tendency to lay too large 
a burden upon their denominational bodies and of- 
ficials, and Unitarians are no exception to the general 
rule, When a local parish gets into difficulties, the 
easiest thing is to look to headquarters for help; and 
when a local parish is strong, it is equally easy to sit 
back and do nothing to help take up the burdens of 
the larger movement. In recent years, both thése 
tendencies have had too much influence, and the result 
has been to weaken our denominational loyalty and 
hamper .the carrying out of the denominational pro- 
gram. Then, when the fault really belongs on our 
own shoulders, the temptation has arisen to avoid the 
sense of our own fault by criticizing those in responsible 
charge of our denominational affairs. It is so easy to 
cry out, ‘“What we need is the right kind of leader- 
ship,” and so easy to forget that leadership is im- 
possible without a broad basis of responsible smaller 
units. It comes back, in reality, to the local churches, 
every time; and until we can build up leadership there 
we have no right to expect it at the top. The word of 
the Lord to the Unitarians of America in the year 1936, 
is directed first of all to the individual churches. 

Within our Unitarian fellowship—again for- 
tunately—there are many signs that the period of ir- 
responsibility is passing. A new sense of personal 
obligation is making itself felt in many of our churches, 
and is already being promptly reflected in terms of 
stronger leadership in the national bodies. The mo- 
ment of greatest peril, | am convinced, has already gone 
by. We are on the up-grade again. The denomina- 
tional morale is beginning to rise. Courage and con- 
fidence and self-respect are returning. The voice of 
the Lord has not gone unheeded, and all up and down 
the line the leaders are repeating to one another and 
to the great body of our people, ‘““The command is 
forward.” 

I could point out a great many striking illustra- 
tions of this promising turn in our denominational 
fortunes. The recent reports of the Laymen’s League 
would alone provide enough examples to enable me to 
prolong this address unduly. If this were a conven- 
tion of Unitarian women instead of Unitarian men, I 
could do the same thing from the recent achieve- 
ments of the General Alliance. So also with the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Department of Religious 
Education, the Department of Sodial Relations, and 
other departments of the Association. In each in- 
stance, I should choose new enterprises inaugurated 
in some local parish and now being taken up by the 
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national leaders. That is the right way, in every case. 
But we should miss the full significance of what is 
happening among us if we failed to see it in its largest 


setting. After all, why is it of any consequence that . 
a church or a denomination should survive? What 


difference would it make if all Unitarian churches 
should go out of existence? What, if anything, is at 
stake in the continuation of our particular form of re- 
ligious organization? Until we have faced those 
questions and come to a clear and positive answer, 
we shall not be ready to spend ourselves freely upon 
the enterprise which is before us. 

No church is stronger than the sense of authority 
under which it lives. It need not be the authority of 
any particular revelation, nor the authority of creeds 
or councils. It need not even be the authority of any 
specific doctrine or belief. But unless there is some 
authority—the authority of an ideal that dominates 
and undergirds the human wills that would serve it— 
there will be no power of endurance or advance. 
Without such a sense of being under authority, even 
the free churches will dwindle and disappear. How 
we formulate our ideas concerning the authority we 
accept is a matter of secondary importance; that we 
should feel its compelling power is the essential thing. 
Within our free fellowship there may be wide diverg- 
ence of interpretation, but there must be a common 
experience of the fundamental reality of religion. 
The deeper that experience is, the more truly will it 
bind us together—and the more difficulty we shall 
have in finding words to describe it. 


The Heart of the Religious Experience 


For my own part, I cannot be satisfied with any 
terms lower than the very highest which have ever been 
used to express a religious purpose. I may not mean 
precisely what Moses meant by ‘‘the Lord’’—indeed, 
I know that I could only use that phrase in a very 
different sense—but I cannot use any lesser term to 
express what I mean. I may not mean just what 
Jesus meant when he talked about ‘my Father’s 
business,”’ but I cannot be satisfied with any words 
that carry a lesser meaning. Whatever it meant to 
Paul when he said that it was not he but Christ that 
lived in him, I cannot be content to accept any lesser 
authority than those words express. It isn’t a matter 
of theology at all, but a sense of being in the presence 
of an authority so sublime, so completely self-authen- 
ticating, that there is no longer any possible shadow 
of doubt as to one’s response. That is the heart of 
the religious experience, whatever language one may 
use to explain it; and without that experience there is 
no religion. 


Knowing that word of command, feeling its com- 


pulsion upon us, we dare not interpret our immediate 
tasks as anything less than a part of an infinitely im- 
portant plan. Qur churches may grow into some- 
thing greater than any denomination, they may de- 
velop into institutions of vaster and nobler propor- 


tions than we have ever conceived; but they must not — 


Retreat is unthinkable. Surrender is im- 
The voice ringing in our ears is the voice 
It bids us advance; and with new 


grow less. 
possible. 
without reply. 


faith stirring our hearts to their very depths we repeat — 


the command to one another, and go forward together. _ 


merely inability.” 
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c _ The Super Soul 
Arthur Leche 


S|HERE are some men who never travel, who 


C 


remain contentedly at home. There are 
other men who needs must travel—crossing 
oceans, exploring jungles or traversing over 
barren sand-swept deserts. But there is a third, who 
travels and yet remains at home. There are no ships 
or trains, no camels or horses, no airplanes or motor 
cars, to help him on his way, for he journeys in a land 
which is perhaps non-existent and yet one which may 
exist. 

He has only his imagination to convey him, and 
it is with this that he, ever restless, never contented, 
seeks new wonders, new beauties in an unbounded 
inexhaustible world. 

It was just such a one who, when journeying in 
this highly improbable yet not impossible land, sud- 
denly spied far in the distance a small isolated island, 
and curiously he approached it. 

When he stood upon its shores he was filled with 
an awe and wonderment at the extreme delicacy of all 
that was about him. The trees, bushes and grass he 
perceived to be of sparkling glass, beautifully shaped 
and colored. As he began to walk about, he crushed 
the grass to complete destruction and shattered the 
bushes and trees into a million bits. Ashamed of his 
clumsiness, he began to wonder how he could best pre- 
vent this destruction. Finally perceiving what was 
necessary, he sent away, for the time being, the clum- 
siest and crudest part of his humor, reason, percep- 
tion and observation, keeping only the highest and 
keenest parts of his faculties. This time as he pro- 
ceeded, though still doing some damage, he felt more 
in tune with the island. 

He had not gone far when a voice at his side said, 
“Good day to you, sir.” Looking about, he at first 
saw no one, but upon closer and keener search he per- 
ceived the vague outline of someone standing at his 
side. 

“Good day,” he replied. “I didn’t see you at 
first and, as a matter of fact, I still am almost unable 
to,” and look as he would he could not see more than 
the vague outline of the person. 

“Then I guessed right,’ the soft musical voice 
replied. 

“You guessed right—what do you mean? - 
you are not sorry you spoke to me.” 

“Oh, no, I meant that you are not as I. 


I hope 
You 


_ have not keen nor highly enough developed eyes to 


‘see’ me.” 
“Ts that it? Indeed, it is too bad, for I would 


greatly like to see one who lives amid such beauty. 


I have never known such exquisite plarits to exist, and 
I fear I must apologize for destroying some through 
want of gentleness.” 

“T am sure it was no deliberate fault of yours, 
The voice seemed as if it would 
end the conversation, not because of a feeling of su- 
periority, but rather uselessness in continuing. 

“But who are you?” he quickly asked the voice, 
for, though he could not see the paren, he did not 


wish to stop talking with him. 


there. 


“T am called the Super Soul.” 
-  “Yhe Super Soul? Indeed, I have never heard of 
you before. 


Are you akin to the Soul?” 
aes. 
“You mean the Soul is not alone in itself?” 
Neri 


“Then tell me of yourself, please. I never 
dreamed that the Soul was not alone in itself,” and 
he settled himself to listen, for he felt his question 
would not be disregarded. 

“On your rlanet, the Earth, when long, long ago 
the first life c: ited, until the time of man, none ever 
guessed that there was a soul. Then the time came 
when you had developed high enough to recognize 
the existence of the soul. Now it is with me as it once 
was with the soul, you haven’t as yet developed far 
enough to recognize me. My name implies what I am, 
for, as the soul has and still is opening before you 
many wonders and marvels, I shall, when the time 
comes, show you marvels and grandeurs of which the 
soul shows but miniatures. I shall show to you... .” 
There was silence and the traveler from the Earth 
looked up to be sure that the vague outline was still 
It was, but no audible sound came to him. 

“Why have you stopped?” he asked the Super 
Soul. 

“T have not stopped,” the voice answered. “It 
is as I said. You can see me only as a vague outline, 
and as it is with your sight so it is with your hearing. 
You hear only the commonplace, and when I begin to 
tell you of myself and of my world, the words become 
so delicate that your unadapted and undeveloped ear 
cannot hear them. I am sorry.” 

“This is indeed fantastic. I never knew that I was 
so lacking in keenness of perception and understand- 
ing. If you do not mind I shall stay and try to cul- 
tivate myself until I have my senses so refined that I 
can see and hear you completely.” 

“No, that would be foolish, as one who cannot 
read a sentence yet tries to read a book. Go to my 
kin the Soul and study under him. He will instruct 
you so that you can see both me and the worlds I will 
throw open to you.” 

“T shall do as you say and I hope I return soon.” 

“It may not be long, or it may be quite long. 
To you, one who has been here, there will be the desire 
to advance and mount higher, so that you may return 
quite soon.” 

“T am deeply grateful to you for that very 
thing, for the incentive. I had begun to believe that 
there was little ahead, that I had seen and discovered 
all there was of these worlds in space.” 

“Never is that so, never be so misled, for after 
you have returned to me, have risen to this height, 
you shall see worlds, splendors, marvels and seemingly 
utter impossibilities rise before you by the score, that 
now are totally invisible to you. There is always 
more, never fear.” 

And so it was that one wanderer saw the Super 
Soul, and so it was that he told others, and they too saw 
that what they believed to be the end was but a 
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childish fancy. That their present life was but the 
birth, the infancy, and the end, if there was such, was 
eons and eons away. They smiled at the idea that 
this minute span of fifty or a hundred years was all 


God, Man and Immortality 


April 9, 1986 


they possessed, but a glint of steel came into their 
eyes as they thought of the fact that now they were 
molding that which was to carry them through these 
worlds to come. 


John Clarence Petrie 


AT greater gift has our religion bestowed 
upon mankind than the transcendent 
glory with which it has transfigured the 

2 end of human life? The depth of faith may 
be measured by contrasting the naturalistic attitude 
toward death, wherein the cessation of earthly activ- 
ity is annihilation, the change of something into 
nothing, with the religious attitude which paints death 
not a grim reaper but as the angel porter throwing 
open the door to a realm of new adventures and loftier 
experiences. No gain of the human race is more secure 
than this confidence, even though at certain periods of 
the world’s history it may seem dimmed. 

In the first place, death as annihilation is unac- 
ceptable to the scientific belief that matter and energy 
are indestructible. It is impossible to believe that 
personality can be annihilated any more than the rest 
of the universe. It goes through a change at death, 
finding new forms under which to function: but indeed 
it does that even before death. A comparison of the 
human personality at twenty, which views the world 
through passion-colored glasses, with human person- 
ality at sixty, when illusions are done away, is to see 
one personality, yet a personality under changed con- 
ditions and itself modified by those changes. But 
identity perseveres. | 

Again, belief in immortality has been the accom- 
paniment of our moral growth. Time was when we 
could accept immoral notions about God because of 


our own low state of development; but as we climbed 


the steep slope of moral progress such notions of the 
deity fell away from us. Once we were so low morally 
that we felt no obligation toward our fellowmen ex- 
cept perhaps the members of our immediate family 
or tribe. We grew until we came to think of all 
those within our nation as having certain rights 
which we were bound to respect. We grew still 
more and included all the members of our race. We 
are growing now to where our leaders, morally 
speaking, have caught the vision of Jesus, who drew 
no lines of distinction. ‘Inasmuch as ye do it unto 
one of the least’of these, my brethren, ye do it unto 
me.’ ‘Unto one of the least’’—not a member of my 
family only. As we have come to see, at least afar off, 
the full circling inclusion of all men, all human beings, 
within the radius of his love, our faith in immortality 
has grown. If we are not to scrap our brethren, then 
God, who puts this compulsion upon us to treat all 
men as brothers, must not scrap us. God does not 
govern us by one law of right and himself by another. 
If we may not give a stone to one of our children 
asking for bread;' we begin to see that God carinot 
bring human souls into life, fill them with the appetite 
for infinite riches and growth, and then smash their 
hopes. 

On the other hand there is something terrifying 


in this thought. If we look upon ourselves as breth- 
ren, sons of a heavenly Father, heirs to a kingdom im- 
perishable, it must be more than a mere academie 
faith. What we do speaks louder than what we say. 
Do we, who in words name our souls as temples of 
God’s spirit, in deeds treat those souls as though they 
were intended to be dank dungeons wherein hover 
every manner of crawling, slimy creature of darkness? 
Rather do we not open the windows of our souls to 
the brightness and warmth of the light eternal which 
drives from us all noxious beings, heals all our wounds? 
Must we not show our faith that yonder poor creature 
is a child of God and heir of the kingdom of heaven by 
more than lip’ profession in our creed? Are we not 
forced into action by our inner conviction? Are we 
not compelled by a force greater than we can control 
to build, whether we will or not, a kingdom of God on 
earth? Does not each day the absurdity become 
clearer of our saying to God, You must give me life 
eternal, while we treat ourselves and our brethren as 
anything but immortal beings worthy of divine com- 
panionship? 

We know we are immortal because we know na- 
ture is ever working toward a goal. We cannot see 
God’s creative process taking the lifetime of millions 
of humans just about far enough to prepare them 
for living. The lessons of life are for something. They 
are not for here, because we acquire wisdom too late 
to be of use here. 

We know we are intended for a fellowship sur- 
passing anything we here know. What pleasure of 
earth can we long enjoy? -What achievement of man 


_ satisfies his aspirations? Like the horizon that ever 


moves ahead, man arrives at one point in his life only 
to find that heart’s desire has moved on ahead of him. 
So it was that the great Augustine exclaimed, “O 
God, our hearts were made for thee, and never shall 
they rest until they rest in thee.” 

We are not upset at what some are writing today; 
that with a new age when men are no longer unem- 
ployed, when children are no longer hungry, they will 
forget this dream of immortality. We know better. 
We have known too many with every appetite glutted 
who yet were the unhappiest of mortals. We know 
that a full stomach cannot always hold off that insist- 
ent question put to life, Why? And we think of those 
who have gone before us and we simply cannot think 
of them as dead. We are with Browning who wrote 
in his dead wife’s New Testament, ‘“Thus I believe, 
thus I affirm, thus I am certain it is, and that from this 
life I shall pass to another better, there where that 
lady lives of whom my soul was enamoured.”’ 

We look to Jesus and we know that that spirit 
which has awakened the consciences of men these 
nineteen centuries, rebuking their selfishness and bru- 
tality, i is not dead, but a spirit living, ever working.) 
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Religion and World Events 


Benson Y. Landis 


The International Scene 

mH German government has rejected as ‘“‘dis- 
/ &>| honorable’ all the terms of the proposed 
settlement of the Rhineland dispute, but 
promises to make a new offer after the elec- 
tions. When the Council of the League of Nations 
had judged Germany as having violated the Locarno 
Treaty by sending troops into the Rhine zone, the 
question of a program to deal with the situation was 
left with the four so-called Locarno powers—Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium. The representatives of 
these four nations met promptly and sent a five-point 
program to Germany as a basis of settlement. 

The program invited Germany to take to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague her complaint that the recently ratified Franco- 
Soviet agreement violates the Locarno Treaty; Ger- 
many was to send no more troops into the Rhineland; 
British and Italian troops would be stationed in a 
zone of twenty miles east of the Rhine; a military 
agreement between the four powers would be made 
so as to prevent German aggression; within a year 
there would be a new world conference to work out a 
permanent peace program, including the difficult 
questions of colonies, raw materials and arma- 
ments. 

Germany announced she would not retreat an 
inch. In that country the news that Italy would 
help act as a policeman of Germany as a transgressor 
was received almost with amusement. Great Britain 
is again playing an old role of negotiator and mediator. 
She had apparently assured Germany that the five- 
point program was not an ultimatum, but a basis for 
discussion. It is to be expected that there will be 
much bargaining, much exploding, perhaps some 
“breaks” in negotiations. But most observers believe 
that some adjustment will eventually be worked out, 
and that German troops will stay in the Rhineland. 

The tense headlines of the first pages of the news- 
papers are in striking contrast with those of the travel 
sections. According to the latter, Europe is preparing 
for a gay holiday season. Tourist agencies in the 
United States report a big rush to go abroad. 

Thus far there has been little discussion of a new 
world peace conference. If there is to be no new 
spirit anywhere, how could a conference be a success? 
A friend remarks that such a conference would merely 
provide the travel expenses of hundreds of people 
who have thus far bungled the affairs of the world. 
If there is to be permanent peace, the instruments of 
peace must surely be strengthened and men must 
want peace more zealously than they have in the 
past. The important fact is that a new habit is being 
formed—the habit of conferring, talking things out, 
instead of taking to a war-path. 


The Churches Abroad 
The head of the official Protestant Church direc- 


- torate in Germany, Dr. Wilhelm Zoellner, has issued 


a proclamation appealing to the Christian Churches of 


the world to support the Nazis because they have 


_ Of sin and hate. 


prevented the spread of Bolshevism. Dr. Zoellner is 
eighty years old. He apparently went farther in 
making a political appeal than Reich Bishop Mueller 
ever did. And Dr. Zoellner has gotten at least one 
public answer. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, speaking personally 
and not in a representative capacity, as foreign secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, says: “Dr. 
Zoellner’s appeal to the churches of the world is 
pathetic. . . . The churches of the world do not like 
Communism. They hail any movement that offers 
a permanent cure for its insidious inroads, but they 
do not like Hitlerism, either. They recoil when they 
hear a churchman like Dr. Zoellner extol the brutality 
of Hitlerism as a bulwark to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The churches of the world are not in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Zoellner or with his associates in com- 
promise. They do honor and revere the brave men 
and women in Germany who stand out against the 
church policy of their government. These are the 
real barriers to both Communism and Hitlerism.”’ 

There are meager reports to the effect that the 
governors of the Mexican States of Colima, Oaxaca, 
Nueva Leon, Sonora, Sinaloa and Guerrero are fol- 
lowing the lead of Campeche in permitting a consid- 
erable number of churches to be reopened. One dis- 
patch indicates that as many as 3,000 churches will 
again be made available for worship. Some of these 
edifices have been closed for three years. It should 
be noted that this relaxation of one regulation is 
regarded by the church forces in Mexico as a very 
slight one. The reports emphasize that property of 
the church which had been taken over by the govern- 
ment for public purposes will not be restored for use 
as places of worship. 

* * * 


ALL HAIL, O DAY OF JOY! 
M. Wilma Stubbs 


All hail, O day of joy, earth’s greatest, holiest day! 
Thou art the pledge of life. Thy light doth drive away 
The night of fear, despair. Ever at the door of the tomb 
The angels wait to say: 

“O sorrowing soul but come 
Into the glory of the dawn. Thy beloved is not here, 
In the tomb and the grave. The morning shall banish thy fear. 
The winter breaks ever in spring. God is not less than the heart 
Of his creation. See! With a master’s free, sure art 
He has fashioned the lily white, on the canvas of earth has set 
A picture of joy and hope. Earth and heaven are met 
In a mother’s love, and the smile of a little child is speech 
Celestial. Death but unbars the road by which we reach 
A fuller life.”’ 

“He is not here!” So the angels comforted 

His own. “He is not here.’’ Yea, truly the word was said. 
Never is Christ in the tomb. Of the Kingdom of Love and Light 
Is he the soul and heart. No death is there but the blight 
Oh, leave thy self-set life and go 
The way of the Christ—of Life. 

Sing praise on earth below, 
In Heaven about us. Love is stronger than sin, 
Than death. Love travels the night to break the tomb and win 
The wandering soul. All hail, O Day of Love Triumphant! 
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BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 9, 1936 


THE EASTER SPIRIT 


T this blessed time we have the name of Jesus 
on our lips, and the thought of him in our 
brooding hearts, and we are glad with Faster 

gladness. But we do not stop there. Jesus is the su- 
preme example, but there are others, and in them, also, 
we rejoice, in Socrates drinking the hemlock, for 
truth’s sake; the Buddha, renouncing personal salvation 
in order to carry his truths into other lives; Gandhi, 
the greatest soul of the modern world, fighting, against 
almost overwhelming odds, the battle of the spirit— 
these and a host of others too numerous to name, whose 
magnificent witness has been that of life triumphant 
over the things that kill. Any man, anywhere, who 
has climbed the toilsome heights, rather than linger in 
the valley’s flowered way, brings Easter gladness to 
our hearts. 

That is why we have Fasters all the year round— 
we proclaim the triumphant risen soul—‘‘the life of 
ages richly poured” through quickened human hearts. 
This is the great message of Faster to us—and of 
every day—that there is a something in man which 
exults, which is immortal, and tramples death under 
its foot; and that we can share, not by any fabulous 
belief, but by letting the great life of God within our 
own hearts come to its own, and triumph over the 
stubborn clay of our mere bodies, making these bodies 
its vehicles and instruments. We call to mind Paul, 
the great apostle, struggling to make the divine life 
within him strong and victorious, crying out of the 
agony of the struggle, ‘“Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” It’s a haunting figure—that of 
one’s own body as a skeleton—a cage—that serves not 
as the house of the spirit, but as its prison. That is 
death—to be in bondage to material things, to be the 
slave and not the master of desires and instincts and 
passions and possessions; and the true Easters of the 
world come when the spirit grows strong enough to 
assert its freedom, when life gains victory over death, 
on the battlefront of our hearts. 
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It is then that we gain immortality—when we 
Live again in minds made better by (our) presence, 
Live in pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, 

In scorn of miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And by their mild persistence urge men’s search 

To vaster issues. 


It is the immortality that we can share with Jesus 
and all the noble spiritual beings of the world—the 
immortality of an abiding and mighty influence. 

What can we say about the destiny of the in- 
dividual soul? It is clearly quite possible to live for 
things that are eternal in this sense without in any 
intelligible sense living forever. In other words, 
while we live our life may have the quality of being 
attracted to things unaffected by time and change. 
There can be no logical proof of the immortality of the 
soul in time, because the soul itself is a dweller in the 
infinite, and it declines to appear before the bar of 
formal logic, and Eternity is not a thing or a place—it 
is an attribute of spirit. That to me is the surest, most 
demonstrable of all beliefs in immortality. The Uni- 
tarian Church has no dogma regarding the future life. 
It is broad enough to include all—those who believe 
that personal immortality is a certainty; those who feel 
that death may end all, but that life, even in this brief 
span, may still be of supreme quality; and those who, 
although they realize that we have no absolute and 
conclusive proof of eternal life, still have faith and a 
glowing hope. We make no demand that any member 
shall believe in any given way. But we all unite in 
one great and glorious affirmation—that the human 
soul is an august and priceless thing, that this is a 
spiritual universe, in which the unseen things are the 
real things; and most of us feel with all our hearts that 
the spirit of man is too virile and worthful a thing to 
be extinguished by death like a snuffed candle. 

Most of us have both hope and faith that it will 
go on from strength to strength and from achievement 
to achievement—that what seems to the physical eye 
like a last sleep, may well be but a brighter awaken- 
ing. 
However that be, we have one clear conviction; 
that whatever the nature of any possible future life, 
those are best prepared for it who live here and now for 
the things of highest worth, over which death has no 
power; and our call to men is so to live that, while in 
the midst of time, they may enter into the very essence 
of the eternal. 

And, with the great symbolic drama of awakening 
nature about us, telling of the ever-living God whose 
children we are, we enter with gladness and unmeas- 
ured joy into the Easter spirit. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


THE REALITY OF VAN GOGH 

-TINCENT VAN GOGH pursued an excellent 

V principle in his painting which elevated him 
onto one of the seven thrones of modern art. 

This driving concept, which he has given to posterity 
in his own words, has a tonic relevance for present-day 
religion. ‘The figures in the Old Masters are all idle. 
They never work. I want my peasants to be peasants 
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my beggars to beg. I don’t want them to stand 
-around like imitation saints, too proud to soil their 
hands.” This is not simply an indictment of much 
orthodox art, it is an equally piercing judgment upon a 
vast amount of our liberal religion. Unless all of us 
in pulpit and pew alike can be aroused by the perti- 
nence of these astringent words for our own affairs, 
we may well expect a further epidemic of spiritual 
doldrums in our churches. 

Spiritual realities grow dim and cold unless they 
are handled by men and women who are at work in 
the world. Unmeasurable as our debt is to the con- 
templatives and mystics sequestered from the crowded 
highways of the world, our church depends even more 
upon “peasants being peasants” and “beggars beg- 
ging.’ Religion must be translated into our voca- 
tions if it is to make any difference in the destinies of 
men. Richard Baxter, that tireless churchman of 
the Cromwellian Revolution, rejoiced because the 
weavers in the Kidderminster Mills read sermons as 
they worked before the looms. Our religion must in- 
sinuate its power into those places where men make 
their livelihood, be it mill or shop or office. It is the 
mere husk, not the kernel, of Christianity which is 
exhausted by Sunday morning conversations from a 
high pulpit. Van Gogh is richly suggestive here—our 
interest is primarily with man working. The faith 
which cleanses the motives of men in the throes of 
commercial decisions is a commanding faith. We 
need more of it in manufacturers’ associations and 
labor unions. Religion must implement life at the 
point where men need it most desperately: in the shop, 
_ behind the counter and in the directors’ room. Euman 
life attains meaning and dignity only when our daily 
work becomes significant. Unitarians can well read 
afresh the ‘Sermon on Merchants” which Professor 
Henry Steele Commager has wisely included in his 
exciting biography of Theodore Parker. That Yankee 
firebrand would have understood Van Gogh’s com- 
plaint with complete sympathy. The congregation 
in the old Melodeon Music Hall never doubted that 
his religion struck to the core of one’s vocation. A 
revival of such preaching would bring confidence in 
many quarters to those who have grown scornful of 
sermons never “soiled by the hands of men.” 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


UNITARIANS AND POLITICS 


HE open season in politics is about to begin. 
Already some skirmishes have taken place, 
with gentlemen, who should know better, 

speaking and writing scurrilously of one another. 
The advice given recently by Cwen D. Young, in an 
address at Rollins College, on temperate speech should 


be studied carefully by all who contemplate entering — 


the political arena. While defending the right of every 
man to the constitutional guarantee of free speech, 
Mr. Young raises the important question of good taste. 
It is true, of course, that no one is compelled to listen 
to, or to read, addresses of a political nature. Unfor- 
tunately, however, most people are subject to passion 
and prejudice. They are much more likely to listen 
_to impassioned speech over the radio than to read a 
reasoned statement on the state of the nation. Pre- 


a ae 


sumably, when the election is over next November, 
we shall try to believe that ‘‘the voice of the people is 
the voice of God.” 

Each speaker will assert that the good common 
sense of American citizens will suffice to see through 
the shams of opponents, and then, to make quite 
sure that this is done, he will seek to show how wretch- 
edly incompetent or dishonest the advocates for the 
other side are. Interspersed in these speeches will be 
charges of “Communism,” ‘‘Red,” “made in Mos- 
cow,” “Wall Street control,’ and so forth. At the 
moment there is every indication that more bitterness 
will be engendered and more vituperation expended 
than we ever remember. 

Even if we are not prepared to exert ourselves to 
become influential for judicial consideration, we can 
at least decline to aid and abet multitudinous dema- 
gogues who are about to make the air foul with ex- 
pletives. Better still, let us play our full part in an 
intelligent effort to create a society more nearly in 
accord with the principles we espouse in our churches. 
To avoid the issue would be sheer cowardice. This 
is our opportunity to take one side or another on the 
basis of principles rather than personalities. In that 
we can set an example to the whole country. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


* * 


A NEW PARTNERSHIP PLATFORM 


ECENT reports of the ‘Free Epeech Sunday” 
sponsored by the Laymen’s League as part 
of its New Partnership Plan indicate that 

there was a simultaneous focusing of thought in many 
of our churches on a very timely and vital issue. 
The topic was wisely chosen. There are not many 
Unitarians who are not ready to rally to the defense 
of our constitutionally guaranteed right of free speech. 
The subject was such that we could have wide dis- 
cussion and practically unanimous agreement. 

And now the League asks for suggestions for future 
Partnership-Plan discussions and sermons. We sug- 
gest ‘““A New Partnership Political Platform.” 

We are a liberal church. We are a liberal fellow- 
ship. We are motivated by the ideals of Jesus and 
other great humanitarian leaders of former generations. 
Most of us are fairly well aware of the tradition of 
which we are a part (or, at least, we should be). 

Under the New Partnership Plan the minister’s 
task is definite. He shall set forth the ideals of our own 
tradition: brotherhood, the sacredness of human per- 
sonality, the fundamentals of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He shall endeavor to give expression to a hope 
for human progress in bettering man’s relation to his 
fellows. 

And the layman shall apply these ideals to the 
conditions of life in our world today, in an endeavor 
to build a practical political platform, that is the lay- 
man’s task. It would be interesting to see on how 
much we liberals of various political parties could 
agree. 
We might make a great contribution to the po- 
litical life of our nation, and we certainly should quicken 
our own interest in a subject with which the average 
citizen usually has very little to do. 

Everett Moore Baker. 
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The Jewish Attitude Toward Jesus 


Jesus, the Crucified Jew. By Maz 
Hunterberg. New York: Block Publishing 
Company. $1.00. 


A Jewish View of Life. By H. G. 
Enelow. New York: Block Publishing 
Company. $1.00. 


The Passion Week, through the tragic 
misreading of history, sometimes serves a 
purpose utterly contrary to the spirit of 
Jesus. It is apt to give additional currency 
to the age-old lie that the Jews—as a 
people—were responsible for his death. 
That some Jews, aided and abetted by the 
Romans who actually carried out his execu- 
tion, were responsible, no one has ever 
denied. But that all of his contemporary 
followers, his family, his friends, and the 
multitudes who gathered around the Cross 
smiting their breasts in horror at what was 
taking place, were also Jews, has too often 
been lost to sight. Since I find nothing of 
very recent date which deals more effect- 
ively with this problem than Max Hunter- 
berg’s “Jesus, the Crucified Jew,” I call 
attention to his book, knowing full well 
that it is not a new one. 

What the author seeks to do first is to 
set forth the facts with respect to the 
history. of the church and its treatment of 
the Jews, a story as every right-thinking 
person whether he be Christian or Jew, 
knows to be full of poignant tragedy. He 
shows how people who would never dream 
of saying ‘‘The Romans killed Caesar,’’ the 
“Greeks killed Socrates,” or the “‘Amer- 
icans killed Abraham Lincoln,’’ have been 
brought up to say quite glibly, ‘‘The Jews 
killed Jesus,’’ and thus to stimulate the 
feeling of animosity against a whole people. 
This fact has been responsible for unending 
persecutions. He shows how truly Jesus 
was a son of the synagogue to which his 
loyalty never wavered, and how completely 
Jewish the whole church was in its incep- 
tion, since not only all the writers of the 
New Testament were Jews, but likewise 
the first thirteen bishops. He points out 
how greatly Jesus was loved by the com- 
mon people of his time and how the High 
Priest who brought a criminal accusation 
against him had not been elected by these 
people, but had obtained the office through 
bribery from the Roman authorities. 

In a very searching and convincing 
study of Jesus before Pilate and his trial 
before Herod, the author notes the numer- 
ous contradictions which characterize the 
New Testament story. These, when 
placed side by side, cannot possibly be 
explained except on the assumption that 
some accounts are in error, in particular 
the account given in John’s Gospel which 
is the usual source of the idea that the 


Jews as a group were responsible for the 
death of Jesus and that Pilate was foreed 
by them to order his execution. He be- 
lieves that the motive for the attempt long 
after the event “to exonerate the Roman 
governor and place the blame on the Jews 
(was) for the purpose of gaining converts 
to the new faith” among the Romans. 
He makes very clear that the fourth gospel, 
which is universally acknowledged to have 
been written at the longest interval after 
the event, ‘furnishes all the ground there 
is for ascribing the crucifixion and the 
hostility which led up to it indiscriminately 
to the Jews.” The author closes with a 
criticism of the ordinary versions of the 
story of the passion as presented in Chris- 
tendom, and recalls the persecution which 
the Jews have suffered because of this 
misrepresentation. It is a book which I 
could wish that every Christian might 
read. 

In the same category I would put another 
book, likewise by a Jew, my friend the late 
Rabbi H. G. Enelow, “‘A Jewish View of 
Jesus.’ He directs the attention of Jews 
to this study. even though he recognizes 
that from the Jewish point of view it may 
seem a hazardous undertaking. Yet ‘‘the 
man who above all others has played a 
part in religious history was a Jew and 
. ... the fact of his influence cannot be 
blinked nor his connections with the Jewish 
people.” 

In answer to the question: What do 
modern Jews think of Jesus? Rabbi Ene- 
low says that they think of him as being 
superbly and unqualifiedly Jewish in his 
background, environment, characteristics, 
teaching and contemporary influence. 
He did not introduce a new conception of 
God, but the prophetic concept which he 
proclaimed ‘‘was personalized in him.” 
So were his ethical teachings. ‘‘He pointed 
to himself not merely as an illustration of 
his teaching, but as an incarnation of it.” 

Dr. Enelow discusses the three inter- 
pretations of the Messianic idea and Jesus’ 
own conception of his place in the fulfill- 
ment of it, a conception which in one sense 
cost him his life. This leads him to a dis- 
cussion of the trial in which the matter is 
dealt with in somewhat the same manner 
as by Dr. Hunterberg. The last chapter 
is devoted to the question as to why Jesus 
has played so small a part in Jewish his- 
tory. The answer, of course, must be 
found in the history of those who have 
claimed to be his followers, but have con- 
sidered themselves loyal to him when 
they have foully mistreated his own people. 
It was Paul who, with great genius and 
perfect sincerity, diverted attention from 
the religion of Jesus (Judaism) to the re- 
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ligion about Jesus. In the process he intro- 
duced into Christianity non-Jewish ele- 
ments which removed Jesus more and more 
from the sphere and sympathy of the Jews. 

The Rabbi shows that today new ap- 
preciation of the true Jesus of Nazareth 
has come to all, Christians and Jews alike, 
though Jews still find unacceptable the 
idea of Messiahship, since for them the 
Messianic age when it comes is to be a 
period of human perfection and peace such 
as is obviously not yet here. 

Henry Smith Leiper. 


* * 


DR. RAYMOND CALKINS 

By Raymond 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
115 pp. $1.00. 


Ten cents a sermon is probably more 
than most able-bodied radio church-goers 
who attend “‘in spirit’ are willing to pay 
for inspirational discourses, but if such ab- 
sentees could stretch themselves to that 
modest sum they would be in possession of 
a literary treasure which might induce 
them to attend some church other than in 
spirit. They would realize that some 
preachers are not attempting to coerce 
attendance by spectacular utterances. 

Unlike the pulpit circus performer or 
the superficial ramblings of the story- 
teller, this author gives a richness of 
thought which penetrates into the heart 
of his particular theme. 

One gets with every book the author’s 
personality. So also in this, personality 
is revealed in every page. One feels the 
consecrated purpose which is a source 
of his power. 


Religion and Life. 


Arthur W. Olsen. 


* * 


SENTIMENTAL 


What If This Friend. By Richard 
Hanlon. Clause Kendall and Willoughby 
Sharp, Inc. 332 pp. $2.50. 


This novel belongs to the Mary Pickford 
school of religious writing, it being a senti- 
mental treatment of Christianity and 
theism unchecked by any restraints of 
scholarship or history. The story tells of 
the influence of Jesus upon Vitellius, a 
Governor of Syria in the first century, and 
his wife Dia. The title, based upon Robert 
Browning’s line, “Hush, I pray you! 
What if this friend should happen to be— 
God?” is symbolic of the pseudo-mystical 
and extravagantly supernaturalistic ap- 
proach Mr. Hanlon employs. Readers 
who enjoy Lloyd C. Douglass may find 
similar satisfaction here, but persons who 
expect a religious novel to grapple in a 
convincing way with the forces of human 
nature and society will still prefer novels 
like ‘“Man’s Fate” and “The Viper’s 
Tangle.” It is very annoying to read a 
story which outrages the findings of modern 
psychology, biblical criticism and historical 
research all within the course of 300 pages. © 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. _ 
} ‘. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


Consumers’ Research has called to my 
attention material contained in my edi- 
torial entitled ““The Consumers’ Research 
Strike” in the September 26, 1935, issue of 
The Christian Register as being inits opinion 
misleading and injurious to Consumers’ 
Research. Inasmuch as this material was 
not covered by my subsequent editorial, 

-“The Strike Goes Blindly On,’ published 
in The Register of November 7, I should like 
in the interests of fairness to review the 
facts in the case relating to my editorial, 
and correct any misunderstanding which 
may have been caused by my editorial. 

The material referred to was based upon 
an editorial on the strike which appeared 
in a journal which I have usually found 
to be a reliable source of information, and 
in which the following statements were 
made: 

That the principal object of the strike 
was to reduce the labor turnover; that the 
strikers “pointed out” that discharge had 
been so freely exercised that more em- 
ployees had left Consumers’ Research in 
the previous two years than were now on 
the staff, and that only six of those on the 
staff when Consumers’ Research moved 
to Washington, N. J. (May 1, 1933), were 
still on the staff. That the strikers were 
also demanding reinstatement of three 
discharged men, recognition of the union, 
and a minimum wage of $15 a week. 

On the basis of this and other material 
contained in that editorial I wrote: ‘““Now 
we are told of a very high rate of turnover 
in personnel and a strike in which em- 
ployees demand reinstatement of three 
men discharged for union activity, recog- 
nition of the union and a minimum wage 
of $15a week! The necessity of demanding 
a minimum wage of $15 a week seems to 
argue that the employees need the union, 
and we should say that the minimum wage 
demanded is shockingly inadequate.” 
The rest of my editorial is in comment upon 
this material, and in view of my own incom- 
pleteness of information I wish to retract 
it and cite the statements of Consumers’ 
Research in order that the other side may 
be heard as well, and also review recent 
developments which seem to close the 
affair. 

As against the editorial from the journal 
mentioned above, and my own editorial 

published in The Register, Consumers’ 
Research states that in the two years end- 
ing September 3, 1935, during which time 
its staff increased from thirty to eight- 
seven, forty persons left their employ, 

. bhes giving a twenty-nine percent turnover 


the first year, and twenty-eight percent 
the second year. 

The wages paid by Consumers’ Research 
before and during the strike appear to have 
been better than the quoted demands 
would indicate, comparing favorably with 
wages paid elsewhere for commensurate 
work. A Consumers’ Research statement 
issued September 10 showed one person 
receiving $13.13 a week and the remaining 
salaries scattered pretty well over a range 
of from $14 a week to $75 a week. The 
average salary of the strikers had been 
$25.57 a week, and at the time of the strike 
the minimum wage was raised to $16 a 
week. It appears that the strikers later 
stated to a government official investigating 
the strike that wages and hours were not 
issues of the strike. 

I did not mean my editorial to discredit 
the trustworthiness of Consumers’ Re- 
search employees or the worth and ac- 
curacy of Consumers’ Research’s appraisal 
of consumers goods; indeed I reaffirm the 
statement in my editorial of November 7, 
“the work done by Consumers’ Research is 
of tremendous importance for the welfare 
of the people as a whole.” 

The real issues of the strike are still in 
dispute; Consumers’ Research has refused 
to accept the decision of the Tria] Examiner 
Charles A. Wood under whom a hearing 
was held on the complaint of the National 
Labor Relations Board. In any case it 
seems unlikely that there will be any set- 
tlement, for the upshot of the strike has 
been the organization of Consumers’ 
Union by strikers and friends, a new re- 
search organization which promises in 
addition to technical appraisal of con- 
sumers’ goods information of labor con- 
ditions where the goods were produced and 
assurance of democratic control. 

Robert Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

* * 


CHANGE IN A. U. A. BY-LAWS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I observe in Dr. Frederick M. Eliot’s 
brief explanation of the Interim Commis- 
sion proposal in The Register of March 26, a 
repetition of the statement, which I have 
heard from other quarters, that formal 
action to change the By-Laws (of the 
American Unitarian Association) cannot 
be taken until May, 1937. May I call to 
the attention of your readers the fact that 
at the annual meeting in May, 1935, 
notice was given of a proposed amendment 
to Article X of the By-Laws: 

To change the period after the last word 
(it) to a semi-colon; and add ‘‘provided 
that any amendment to these By-Laws 
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offered by the 1983 Commission of Ap- 
praisal or a majority thereof may be voted 
upon at the same annual meeting at which 
it is offered; and if a majority of the mem- 
bers present vote in favor of it, such 
amendment shall take effect immed- 
diately.”” (Annual Report, 1934-35, p. 69.) 

The Commission, I understand, has 
officially decided that it can express no 
opinion one way or the other as to what the 
Association ought to do or the procedure 
that should be followed in the matter of 
adopting amendments; but wholly irre- 
spective now of the merits of any sub- 
stantive changes which may be proposed, I 
ask leave to point out that this quoted 
amendment, of which a year’s notice has 
been given, may regularly be voted upon 
at the May, 1936, meeting. If it is adopted, 
any Commission amendment the meeting 
approves can then be adopted at the same 
meeting and go into effect at once. 

Gordon Ireland. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


* * 


A NEW SPIRIT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I find The Register very interesting and 
helpful. Someone seems to have injected 
a new spirit into it. Once I subscribed as 
a kind of duty, now I watch for the arrival 
of The Register and miss it when it doesn’t 
get in on time. 

Delos W. O’Brian. 

Gardner, Mass. 

* * 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

An eventual contributory pension system 
is probably desirable. The arduous work 
of the pension commission demands full 
appreciation. It is clear, however, that 
the present older and near-older ministers 
—those who are now on, or who soon will 
be on, the service-pension list—are the 
least favored by the proposed plan. The 
maximum of the service pension is fixed 
at $750, while a much larger amount is 
expected in the future as a result of the 
contributory system. Would it not be 
equitable to assign all the gifts and con- 
tributions to the service pension till it 
reached $750 or at least $650, rather than 
to give only one half, as proposed by the 
commission, to this fund, the other half to 
be devoted to assistance in payment of con- 
tributory fees? Just why, too, if the pres- 
ent pensioners can gain nothing from the 
contributory system, should the maximum 
be fixed at $750 or at any figure? 

Should those who at present suffer from 
the effects of the depression be sacrificed 
to what we expect may be a far more 
favorable future? 

The older have only the present, and 
its necessities, while the younger have op- 
portunity before them. 

G. C. Cressey. 

Geneseo, Ill. 
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Missionary Zeal, Social Responsibility 
Voiced at League’s Mid-Western Convention 


St. Louis, Mo., March 30. 

At the closing session of the fifth Mid- 
Western convention of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League last night, Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, chairman of the Commission of 
Appraisal, told how Unitarians must face 
the new age, and President Frank W. Scott 
of the League told how that organization 
had been endeavoring and would continue 
endeavoring so to do. 

They spoke in the well-filled auditorium 
of the Church of the Messiah, where an 
hour or so earlier delegates and friends had 
listened to a beautiful vesper musical 
service by the organist and choir of that 


Dean Rexford Newcomb 


church. Ladies of the church served a 
buffet supper preceding the evening ses- 
sion. That morning, Dr. Eliot had 
preached the convention sermon at the 
Church of the Unity. Congregations of 
both churches attended with the laymen, 
and the two ministers, Dr. George R. 
Dodson and Dr. Samuel W. Swisher, con- 
ducted the service of worship. Other 
sessions of the convention took place at 
the Hotel Chase. 

Both in his sermon and his report of the 
work and the findings of the Commission, 
Dr. Eliot stressed the need of less reliance 
on central denominational leadership and 
more leadership flowing from the local 
parish. The stream of leadership and ini- 
tiative must flow in both directions, he 
maintained. Recent reports of the League, 
he said, provided abundant examples of 
enterprises inaugurated in some local 
parish and later taken up by national 
leaders. 

Speaking on the Commission’s findings, 
Dr. Eliot said that what Unitarians 
needed above all was a fresh sense of in- 
dividual responsibility. There must be, 
on one hand, a sense of denominational 
unity with integration of purpose, and on 
the other hand, a decentralization of ad- 
ministrative machinery. The 300-page 
final report of the Commission is soon to 
issue from the press, under title of ‘“Uni- 
tarians Face a New Age.” ; 


" 


Rev. Eric H. T 


Dr. Scott epitomized the objectives and 
projects of the League in two prepositional 
phrases: ‘“‘service to and for the church.” 
As he put it: 

“We are engaged in direct service to 
the church, by giving help in strengthening 
the church itself, the denomination as a 
corporate entity; and we are engaged in in- 
direct service for the church and a much 
wider constituency by vitalizing Uni- 
tarian and other liberal thought, not only 
as Unitarians, but as Christian citizens, 
and in applying our thoughts to such 
social and spiritual facts and situations 
as seem to offer opportunity—and reward— 


homsen Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 


for the application of practical spirituality 
to human affairs.” 

Under the first head, he cited the 
League’s missions, its Institutes of Re- 
ligious Education, one of the two elements 
in the New Partnership plan, and the In- 
stitute of Churchmanship, which will be in 
operation on Star Island in July and for 
which he outlined the program. 

Under the second head, Dr. Scott de- 
scribed the other side of the New Partner- 
ship, the cooperative thinking by ministers 
and laymen on practically applied religion. 
He recalled the success of the first national 
and interdenominational project of the 
Partnership, which got under way January 
26 last with a consideration of freedom of 
speech, and in which more than 125 groups 
throughout the country participated. 

In all our present-day social chaos, said 
Dr. Scott, we are moving toward some 
new form of social and economic security 
for all. He declared: ‘I am not speaking 
politics, but spiritual values of the most 
fundamental sort, when I say that whether 
out of this flux there will come a fascist 
totalitarian state society or a purified 
democracy dedicated anew and in deed to 
human brotherhood depends as never be- 
fore upon the clarity of vision, the resolute- 
ness, and the vigor of that saving element 
of our people best typified in such a group 
as our own denomination and our own 
Laymen’s League.” 


Prof. Frank J. Bruno 


And Dr. Eliot had just declared from 
the same platform that in the coming 
conflict between the forces friendly and 
the forces hostile to the things of the 
spirit, liberals may turn the tide of battle if 
they will first put their own house in order 
and then stand together in a campaign 
which is bound to be long and arduous. 

“Pursuing Our Objective in Practical 
Spirituality’? was the central convention 
theme. Appropriately, the opening ses- 
sion, March 28, heard a review of the six- 
teen years of the League’s work, given by 
William J. Burns of Topeka, Kans., enter- 
prising chapter counsellor for Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. He recalled that 
the first preaching mission of the League 


“was held in St. Louis in 1921, with a suc- 


cess that gave great impetus to the organi- 


William J. Burns 


(Strauss) 


zation of the League’s permanent mission 
and institute program. 

“Upon laymen,” said Mr. Burns, “falls 
the duty, indeed the highly important 
duty, of practical application of the prin- 
ciples for which a church stands.” ‘We 
are slackers, or worse,” he declared, “‘in 
the conflict that is still going on for peace, 
security and saner living, unless we, each 
and every one, do our bit.” 

It is, indeed, the duty of a liberal re- 
ligious body, such as the League, to take 
definite stands on economic security, war 
and peace, freedom of speech and press, 
health and housing and other pressing 
present-day issues of human well-being, 
affirmed Professor Rexford Newcomb, 
dean of the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, University of Illinois, and a nominee 
for the League Council. He was following 
Mr. Burns and speaking on “The League 
Today,” concentrating on the third of 
the League’s general purposes, which has 
to do with the laymen’s duty of participat- 
ing in religion-motivated solutions of the 
day’s problems. He said: 

“In these days a liberal church that is 
anything less than ‘a spiritual nucleus with 


a civie circumference’-—as someone has — 


put it—is clearly failing of its purpose 
and potentialities.” ' 

A clean-cut and carefully conceived 
analysis of “Liberal Religion and Its 


Application to Social Work” was presented _ 
* i) - -{ 


—— jis 
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Saturday night by Professor Frank J. 
Bruno, member of the faculty of the 
George Warren Brown Department of 
- Social Work in Washington University. 

He said that the church, which pioneered 

‘in social relations up to the time of the 

Industrial Revolution, should not re-enter 

the field of social service, except to demon- 

strate certain services where they are 
lacking in a community, but‘should rather 
function as an interpreter to social agencies 
of the needs of people. In its distinctive 
mission, the giving of a stabilizing spiritual 

' dynamic to the individual, the church of 
today is a failure in the eyes of the social 
worker, he contended. The social worker 
ean find for her client needed medical, 
hospital or recreational service, but she 
turns in vain to the church for needed 
spiritual service. The social worker chal- 
lenges the church on the ground that it 
alone, of all the resources which the social 
worker needs, is not available for the group 
that needs it most. 

“Practical Idealism amidst Social Con- 
flict’? was the theme of Rev. Eric H. 
Thomsen of Lincoln, Neb., assistant re- 
gional director of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, who presented cogently and 
persuasively the spiritual obligation of 
social controls that will give to all the 
minimum necessities and decencies of life. 
The Resettlement Administration, making 
thousands of self-respecting men and 
women self-supporting, and the cooperative 
system in Sweden were cited as outstanding 
examples of ‘“‘practical idealism.” 

An informal discussion preceding the 
Sunday afternoon session included de- 
scriptions of the survey and extension 
project of the Indianapolis, Ind., laymen, 
and of the founding of the Wilmar, Minn., 
society under auspices of the church in 
Minneapolis, Minn.; a discussion of the 
possible revival of the church in Dallas, 
Texas; and a general stress upon the ability 
and responsibility of laymen in establish- 
ing new liberal centers. 


Largely out of this conference came reso- - 


lutions, adopted by the convention, that 
asked the League Council to make a study 
of the Indianapolis and Wilmar plans of 

- church extension for possible use in other 
places, and to consider a denominational 
exhibit at the Texas Centennial to be held 
in Dallas thissummer. Another resolution 
declared that ‘‘we recognize the success of 
our preaching missions and hope for their 
-eontinuance.” President Scott later called 
attention to the fact that the mission fund 
was now virtually exhausted and had to be 
replenished if the work was to be continued. 
Missionary zeal—more marked in the 
Middle West than in the East—voiced in 
these definite recommendations, was given 
broad expression in another vote that “we 
urge upon all our laymen everywhere a 
_ fresh consideration of those fundamental 
- convictions around which our churches 
haye organized and a new enthusiasm for 
bringing about their wider acceptance.” 
‘The one resolution that went outside de- 


nominational affairs endorsed ‘“‘the exist- 
ing peace machinery” and urged ‘‘the 
passage by Congress of resolutions for 
adherence by the United States to the 
League of Nations and World Court.” 
Much credit for the success of the con- 
vention goes to Charles H. Luecking, 
League chapter counsellor for that region, 
and his local committee in charge of ar- 
rangements. The delegates voted their 


‘appreciation of the splendid hospitality 


of the two churches and League chapters 
in St. Louis. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dr. Palfrey Perkins will preach in King’s 
Chapel at the Easter morning service at 
11 a.m., April 12. Holy Communion will 
be observed at the close of the service. 
The children’s Easter service will be held 
at 3.30 p. m., Monday, April 18, at noon. 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. Tuesday to Friday, April 14-17, 
at noon, Rev. Owen W. Eames of Spring- 
field, Mass., will preach. The noon services 
will be broadcast by station WCOP. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


New York, N. Y.—The fourth annual 
exhibition of art and handicrafts by both 
amateur and professional craftsmen who 
are members of All Souls’ Church, is being 
held April 4-11. 

Portland, Ore.—The first vesper ser- 
vice of ‘“‘A Church of Music and Medita- 
tion” was held Sunday afternoon by the 
Church of Our Father. A choir of thirty 
voices under the direction of Clarence Faris 
took part in the service and the organ and 
choir music was supplemented by the 
reading of religious and secular selections 


by Rey. Richard M. Steiner, the minister. 


- synagogue took part in the service. 
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JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AND 
NEWTON UNITARIANS IN 
UNION SUNDAY SERVICE 


At the invitation of Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach, minister of the Newton Centre, 
Mass., Unitarian Society, the congregation 
of the newly organized Temple Emmanuel 
synagogue of Newton joined the Unitarian 
Society in its regular Sunday morning 
service March 29. 

Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams of Brookline, 
Mass., preached the sermon on “The 
American Way,” and both Dr. Diefenbach 
and Rabbi Leo Shubow of the Newton 
Al- 
though the service was specifically a ges- 
ture of welcome by the community to the 
new organization, it had the general pur- 
pose of demonstrating a spirit of wider 
fellowship and communion in religion. 


* * 


MARRIAGE CLINIC 


A course in preparation for marriage, 
given for young people of both sexes from 
eighteen to thirty-five years of age, is now 
being given at the First Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church, Albany, N. Y. Each 
Wednesday evening at eight o’clock a 
group of approximately twenty young 
people gathers to hear a speaker discuss 
some aspect of what the lecture course calls 
“Life’s Greatest Cooperative Adventure.” 

Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, minister of 
the church, gave the first talk on ‘‘Can 
Romance Sustain Marriage?’’ and he will 
also conclude the series on April 29 with a 
discussion of “The Ethical and Religious 


Aspects of Married Life.’’ Other speakers’ 
subjects are “Sex and Love,” “Marriage 
and Family Relationships,” ‘Economics 


and Marriage,” ‘Marriage and the Law,” 
and ‘‘Psychology and Love.” 


To be published April 13th 


Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
The full report of Findings, Recommendations and supporting documents, 


350 pages, cloth bound. One free copy of the full report will be mailed on 
publication date to each church and to all officers of national organizations. 
Additional copies may be had at $1.00 net, $1.20 postpaid, from The Beacon 
Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A reprint of sixty pages from the full report, which includes all the Com- 
mission’s own analyses and comments on Organization, Leadership, Education, 
Social Relations, ete. Two free copies of this report will be enclosed in the 
mailings to each church. Additional free copies, not exceeding ten, will be 
sent upon application to any church or organization which undertakes to plan 
study groups. Further copies at $.15 each. 


STUDY OUTLINE 


A twelve-page pamphlet for use in planning study meetings with references 
to the text of the full Report or to the pamphlet edition of Findings. One copy 
free enclosed in the mailing to each church. Extra copies $.05 each. 


Send all orders to The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LAWRENCE CHURCH OBSERVES 
ITS EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The eightieth anniversary of the formal 
organization of the Unitarian Society of 
Lawrence, Kans., was observed recently. 
in a special service in which people who 
were acquainted with the early church par- 
ticipated. 

In the basement of the old stone church 
which was erected in 1856 the first public 
school in Kansas was conducted. The 
building itself was the first permanent 
church edifice built in the state. Around 
the picturesque building much of the pre- 
Civil War agitation was centered. 

Miss Hannah Oliver, one of the oldest 
of the University of Kansas professors 
emeriti, told of her associations with the 
church and especially of Rev. John Brown, 
the. second minister of the church. He 
succeeded Rev. Ephraim Nute, who came 
from the Unitarian church in Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. After the formal portion of 
the service, which consisted of readings 
from the church records and of singing 
from old hymnals, a period of informal 
reminiscences was held during which 
references were made to sermons by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, John Pierpont, Samuel 
McChord Crothers, and other noted Uni- 
tarian clergymen who spoke in Lawrence. 

An exhibit of silver, early periodicals 
and other memorabilia of the church’s 
first years was on display. 


* * 


SOCIAL-SERVICE CONFERENCE 


The conference on social service being 
sponsored by the social-service committee 
of the Joint Commission on Social Re- 
sponsibility of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will be held at Lincoln House, 
20 Emerald Street, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
May 3, at 3 p.m. 

Speakers during the afternoon session 
will be John M. Kingman, head worker of 
Hale House and director of boys’ work at 
Lincoln House, on ‘“‘The Challenge and Re- 
sponsibilities of Volunteer Leadership’’; 
Miss Georgia Ely of the International In- 
stitute on ‘Nationalities and Background 
of Social Agencies’; Herbert C. Parsons, 
director of the Massachusetts Child 
Council, on ‘‘Child Delinquency and Pro- 
bation Work’; and Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean of the Tufts School of Re- 
ligion, on “‘Slum Clearance.”’ In the eve- 
ning round-table discussions will consider 
the speakers’ addresses. 

BP An exhibit of children’s handwork will 
be on display. The public is welcome to 
attend. 


* * 


RELIGIOUS-EDUCATION SERIES 


' Four of the articles in the series on re- 
ligious education that has been appearing 
in The Christina Register have now been 
reprinted in pamphlet form and are-ayail- 
able for distribution through the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association. ‘‘Home and 
Church Cooperation,” by Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott, “Teaching that Touches Life,’ by 
Dr. Adelaide Case, ‘‘The Personal Enrich- 
ment of the Teacher,” by Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot, and ‘‘Drama in the Church School,” 
by Miss Mary Lawrance, are the articles 
now ready. It is possible that others in 
the series of ten will also be issued as 
pamphlets. 

Inquiries should be directed to the De- 
partment at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


EVENING ALLIANCE LECTURE 


Under the auspices of the Evening 
Alliance of Greater Boston, Miss Elizabeth 
C. Church and Miss Katherine F. Clark 
will give an illustrated lecture on Norway 
and Sweden, Tuesday evening, April 14, 
at 7.30, in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Tickets to the lecture, to which the 
public is cordially invited, may be obtained 
from the chairman, Miss Emily Cline, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass., 
Mrs. Mabel Brevoort, 50 Beacon Street, 
Boston, or any member of the Evening 
Alliance group. There is a small charge 
for admission. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Why do you use the recorded con- 
stituency of a church instead of 
the legal membership of a church 
as the basis upon which the Annual 
Appeal of the Association is made? 


Unfortunately in some of our churches 
membership is not emphasized and even 
officers of churches are often found who 
are not-legal members of them. More- 
over, in the constituency of every 
church there is always a number of in- 
terested people who contribute to the 
support of the church. Therefore, we 
used constituency. For our purpose, 
however, it is of little importance 
whether constituency or membership 
is used. It is only a basis, naturally 
rather arbitrary, upon which to make a 
calculation. We believe that our 
people, on the basis of constituency, 
should be giving at least the small sum 
of one cent a week to the larger work. 
They have done it already a number of 
times in previous years. We might 


have said that our people ought to be 
giving on the average two cents a week 
per member, which is another way of 
saying exactly the same thing. 


2,000 ATTEND ORATORIO AT 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 


Nearly 2,000 persons gathered at the 


First Church in Boston, Mass.,Sunday | 


afternoon, March 29, to hear the per- 
formance of the second part of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” presented under the 
direction of the church organist; William E. 
Zeuch, as part of his series of hours of or- 
gan and choral music. The first part of 
the oratorio had been presented a week 
previously. 

More than 1,200 peopte arrived at the 
church long before the performance was 
scheduled to begin, and after the building 
was crowded to capacity hundreds more 
were turned away. Mr. Zeuch directed the 


. First Church choir of fifty voices and the 
‘assisting soloists, and also presided at the 


organ. David B. McCloskey, bass, sang 
the title role, and the Misses Gladys Dick 
and Marion McCarthy the soprano and 
alto parts respectively. Wesley Copple- 
stone was the tenor. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Owen W. Eames of Springfield, 


Mass., was one of the speakers at a sym- 
posium sponsored by the Springfield 
branch of the American League Against 
War and Fascism held March 2. 

Rey. Henry T. Secrist of Cambridge, 
Mass., who recently retired after a ministry 
of fifteen years in Melrose, Mass., was the 
preacher at the Sunday morning service of 
the First Church, Roxbury, Mass., April 5. 

1 * ok 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Everett M. Baker is minister of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
Bis le 

Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and is chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) of Bangor, Me. 

Cornelis and Florence Heyn collabo- 
rated in our unusual Cover Page for 
this issue. Mr. Heyn, the author of 
the poem, is minister of the Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Mrs. Heyn provided the artistic and very 
delicate setting for the poem. 

Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 

Benson Y. Landis is correspondent for 
the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 

Arthur Leche is at Commonwealth Col- 
lege, having attended the University of 
Cincinnati and Berea College. 

John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


M. Wilma Stubbs writes poetry and © 
Some of her poems are — 


short stories. 
included in “Contemporary American 
Women Poets” and “Maine and Ais 
mont Poets.’ 
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CALENDAR ~™ 
April 13: 

Meeting of directors and ministers of 
Metropolitan Conference, 7 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

April 26: 

Essex Conference at the First Parish. 
Beverly, Mass., 3.30 p. m. 

May 3: 

Young People’s Christian Union-Young 
People’s Religious Union Social-Service 
Conference, 20 Emerald Street, Boston, 
Mass., 3 p. m. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Trement Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 3.30 p. m. Children’s Easter service. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; April 14-17, Rev. Owen W. 
Eames, Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 
Services broadeast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Sunday evening serviceat 8p.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April 27. The Ascent to Philosophy. April 
28. The March to Imperialism. April 209. 
Tramping Old Trails. 


April 30. 
Pathways to Freedom. May 1. 
in the Modern Scene. 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
B.D., Phep.,; D: D.,,DIGL: 
Dean of the Divinity School of the University of 


Chicago and Professor of the History of Early 
Christianity. 


Blazing 
Crossroads 


On Consecutive Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock, 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1800 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m,, KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 
2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocyeles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX:SONS & VINING- INC: 


13) EAST. 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY: 


for reference! 

for inspiration! 

Call, or write 
for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Constructive Work 


The Chairman of a Church Board writes us: 


“The American Unitarian Association needs no 
Through its many years of sympathetic 
constructive work it has established itself firmly in 


defense. 


the hearts and minds of our Fellowship. We are 
grateful to you for the great help you gave us during 
the period when we were without a minister.” 


Constructive work is impossible without financial assistance. 


Help us to carry on. 


Contributions received on or before April 30 entitle the churches 
to delegates at the annual meeting. Make checks payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 
andseedto PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street “ “ “ Boston, Massachusetts 
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sae ia DIRECTORY | 
FOR SALE—Good family now rea- : 
sonable. V. H. B——.—WMiddletown 


(Conn.) paper. 
* 
REJECTED SUITOR KILLS SELF 
THEN SHOOTS HIMSELF 
Salem (Mass.) paper. 
* * 


“Your father looks very distinguished 
with his snow-white hair.” 

“Yes, he has me to thank for that.”— 
Hamburger Nachrichten. 
* * 

Rebellious Puerto Ricans say they wish 
to enjoy the same benefits the people of 
the United States enjoy from their Govern- 
ment, and you’ll have to admit that that 
isn’t asking very much.—Boston Herald. 

* * 


Old lady meeting a one-legged tramp 
on the street: ““Poor man, you have lost a 
leg, haven’t you?” 

Tramp, looking down at his foot: ‘Well, 
T’ll be darned if I haven’t.”—Florida 
Times- Union. 

* * 

The following was the verdict by an 
Iowa jury in a suit against a railroad com- 
pany: 

“Tf the train had run as it should have 
run; if the bell had rung as it should have 
rung; if the whistle had blowed as it 
should have blew, both of which it did 
neither, the cow would not have been in- 
jured when she was killed.”—Hachange. 

kin ok 

A British journalist (they always are 
journalists) who is doing a series on con- 
temporary American humorists for a Lon- 
don newspaper, was interviewing Harry 
Hershfield. 

“What,” the Britisher whatted, ‘‘are the 
two biggest problems in America today?” 

“Outlaws and in-laws.”—Walter Win- 
chell in New York Daily Mirror. 

* * 


Evolution of a man’s ambition: 

To be a circus clown. 

To be like dad. 

To be a fireman. 

To make All-State. 

To do something noble. 

To get wealthy. 

To make ends meet. 

To get the old-age pension.—Trenton 
Republican-Times. 

* * 

Two small brothers were having such 
a strenuous fight that their mother felt 
it her duty to intervene. 

“Bobby,” she protested, “‘don’t be so 
selfish. Let your little brother play with 
your marbles for a while.” 

“But Mummie,” said Bobby tearfully, 
“he means to keep them always.” 

“T don’t think he does, dear,” replied 
his mother. 

“I know he does,” Bobby persisted, 
‘’cause he’s swallowed two of them al- 
ready.” —Exchange. 


Of Religious, Educatsonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


FROM A NEW CHURCH 
IN THE SOUTH 


“Be it resolved that the mem- 
bers of this church hereby 
express to the American 
Unitarian Association their 
high regard and appreciation 
for its generous action in 
inaugurating this movement 
and we hereby pledge our- 
selves to an active and cheer- 
ful cooperation in the work.” 

: Zz 

American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


‘| tion address 


President Sydney Ba Snows Day 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Two Cents a Week 


—With two weeks off for vacation. 
—That’s. what your minimum League dues 
amount.to in a year. 

—Prompt payment by members and prompt 
remittance by treasurers help in the League’s 
work and save costs of collection. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. + CAPitol 1230 | 


$5,000 MORE IS NEEDED 
Before April 30, 1936 


if the Service Pensions now paid to seventy of our aged 
clergymen are to be maintained next year. These ministers 
served our churches faithfully and well for many years. 


Are you now giving them your adequate appreciation and 

support ? 

Please see that your church makes an appropriation in its 

annual budget or takes a special offering at once. Con- 

tribution envelopes will be supplied upon request. 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 
180 Longwood Avenue -~ + Boston, Mass. 


delegate to the Shoals. 


I still hope I may add one or two more. 
in case I do, is the privilege of retaining the third still 


good after this month?)’’ 
From us April 1: 
scribers in Canton. 


By the time this is read we expect 
to be very near the 400 mark. 


Qur National Drive for More Readers 


“a December 1, 1935—May 31, 1936 


From Miss Helen R. Williams, Canton, Mass., March 29: 
‘‘Here’s my list up to date, and here’s my check for $16. 
I’m reserving $8, probably towards a fund to send a 
I’m sorry my list isn’t longer. 


“It’s grand to have 8 new sub- 
The present arrangement con- 
tinues until May 31, after which some new permanent 
progressive subscription plan may be adopted.”’ 


(By the way, 


